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STUDIES  IN  ENGLISH  PHONOLOGY 


I.  au 

No  little  has  been  written  and  contended  as  to  the  steps  in  the 
process  by  which  the  ME  diphthong  au  developed  to  the  [o '  ]  of  PE, 
but  the  scholars  interested  have  for  the  most  part  based  their  con- 
clusions on  admittedly  uncertain  evidence,  such  as  the  comparisons 
and  descriptions  given  in  the  writings  of  the  orthoepists  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries;  in  consequence,  none  of  the  various 
hypotheses  set  forth  has  gained  general  recognition.  The  present 
investigation  into  the  matter  is  undertaken  in  the  hope  that  a  differ- 
ent method  of  attack  (based  on  internal  evidence  as  afforded  by  the 
language  itself  and  its  monuments,  rather  than  on  the  external 
evidence  of  the  grammarians)  would  make  it  possible  to  reach  con- 
clusions worthy  of  general  acceptance.  These  conclusions,  and  the 
supporting  evidence,  are  presented  below.  Before  entering  upon  any 
discussion,  however,  it  is  advisable  to  clear  the  ground  by  briefly 
considering  the  nature  of  our  problem  and  the  principles  which 
must  govern  its  solution. 

We  are  dealing  with  a  sound-change  [au>o*].  Obviously  the 
phonetic  processes  involved  are  smoothing  and  rounding.  If  we 
assume  that  the  smoothing  took  place  first,  we  get  the  phonetic 
series  [au>a*>o*];  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  suppose  the  first 
element  of  the  diphthong  to  have  undergone  rounding  before  the 
smoothing  process  was  completed,  we  get  the  series  [au>ou>o']. 
Again,  the  smoothing  may  have  taken  place  in  such  a  way  as  to  give 
a  slow  diphthong  as  an  intermediate  stage,  i.e.,  the  first  element  of 
the  diphthong  may  have  been  gradually  lengthened  at  the  expense 
of  the  second  element,  this  latter,  however,  surviving  for  a  time  as 
an  off-glide.  In  such  case  we  should  get  the  two  series  [au  >  a '  u  ( >  a  * ) 
>o  ]  and  [au>ou>o*u>o*]  respectively.  There  are  thus  four 
main  possibilities  of  development  to  be  reckoned  with.  Each  of 
these,  of  course,  has  been  championed  by  one  or  more  scholars, 
although,  as  before  stated,  little  other  than  external  evidence  has 
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been  brought  forward  in  support  of  any  of  the  theories  advanced. 
Thus  Vietor  (Phon.  Stud.,  Ill,  92;  Sh.  Phon.,  p.  66;  Angl.  Beibl., 
XXVI,  164),  Western  (Eng.  Stud.,  XXXVII,  214,  and  XLII,  276, 
and  Brotanek  (Mason,  p.  xvii)  uphold  what  may  be  called  the 
[a']-theory;  Franz  (Orthog.,  p.  21)  assumes  rather  a  transition  sound 
[a '  u] ;  Ekwall  (hist  •  ne  •  Laut-  und  Formenlehre,  p.  29)  cannot  decide 
between  [ou]  and  o'uj.  It  is  for  us  to  assemble  such  internal  evidence 
as  exists  and  from  it  determine,  if  possible,  which  of  these  theoretical 
phonetic  developments  actually  took  place,  as  well  as  to  ascertain 
what  we  can  about  connected  questions. 

What  is  the  nature  of  this  " internal  evidence' '  ?  It  must  be  said 
at  once  that  the  evidence  presented  in  this  paper  is  confined  almost 
entirely  to  variant  spellings  as  found  in  Murray's  NED  and  to 
dialect  variants  assembled  from  the  material  contained  in  Wright's 
EDG.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  English  dialect  his- 
tory such  collections  must  of  course  be  used  with  caution,  but  there 
can  be  no  question  that  if  so  used  they  are  capable  of  yielding 
valuable  results,  making  possible,  indeed,  as  we  shall  see,  a  rational 
explanation  for  not  a  few  matters  hitherto  perforce  left  unexplained 
or  listed  as  anomalous. 

Turning  now  to  our  problem,  the  word-lists  and  tables  below 
furnish  evidence  in  support  of  the  following  propositions: 

1.  The  ME  diphthong  au  developed  to  [o']  through  the  stages 
[du>o'u].  The  beginnings  of  this  process  are  observable  from  as 
early  as  1220. 

2.  At  approximately  the  same  period  an  w-glide  began  to  develop 
between  a  or  o  and  a  following  I. 

3.  The  tendency  to  develop  an  w-glide  between  a  and  a  nasal 
affected  native  as  well  as  Romance  words. 

4.  Traces  of  overlapping  between  the  diphthongs  au  and  ou 
appear  circa  1250,  and  become  considerable  by  the  end  of  the  ME 
period;  this  overlapping  resulted  in  the  permanent  transfer  of  a  few 
words  from  each  group  to  the  other. 

These  conclusions  may  seem  startlingly  at  variance  with  current 
opinion.  Thus,  while  no  one,  apparently,  has  had  the  temerity  to 
date  the  change  [au>ou],  the  fifteenth  century  would  doubtless  be 
considered  the  earliest  possible  period.    Wyld  (Short  Hist,  of  Eng., 
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§  218),  supporting  himself  on  Suessbier,  dates  the  w-glide  before  I 
from  1475.  Jespersen  (Gramm.,  I,  10.  31)  conjectures  that  this 
w-glide  developed  in  the  fifteenth  century.  No  writer  has  noted  the 
development  of  an  w-glide  before  a  nasal  in  any  native  words  other 
than  answer  and  Canterbury;  see,  e.g.,  Jespersen,  op.  ext.,  I,  3.  97. 
Finally,  except  for  the  words  of  the  type  daughter  (for  a  discussion  of 
which  see  below),  there  is  extremely  little  in  print  which  would  indi- 
cate that  Anglicists  were  even  aware  of  the  overlapping  between  the 
au-  and  ow-diphthong  groups,  although  this  overlapping  occurs  in 
familiar  words  like  jaw,  jowl,  drone,  paw,  etc.  Thus,  Bjorkman 
(Scandinavian  Loan  Words  in  ME),  in  his  attempt  to  explain  why 
West  Scandinavian  au  appears  in  ME  as  both  au  and  ou,  does  not 
mention  overlapping.  Nevertheless,  the  examples  which  I  have 
collected  seem  to  me  conclusive,  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  render 
gratuitous  any  further  argument  here.  Before  presenting  the  evi- 
dence in  detail,  however,  it  may  be  well  to  say  a  few  words  on  over- 
lapping in  general  and  its  connection  with  our  problem. 

Overlapping  is  frequently  considered  rather  as  something  to  be 
explained  away  (or  marked  auffallig)  than  as  a  means  of  establishing 
the  facts  of  linguistic  history.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  frequent 
overlapping  is  inevitable  in  the  processes  of  phonetic  change  as 
understood  and  interpreted  today.  The  current  theory  assumes  that 
any  given  sound-change  or  -change  tendency,  once  arisen  in  a  speech- 
group,  spreads  more  or  less  gradually  outward  in  every  direction  from 
this  group,  which  thus  becomes  as  it  were  a  center  of  propagation  for 
the  change  in  question.  As  such  a  tendency  may  raise  its  head  at 
any  time  in  any  speech-group,  and  as  the  area  of  successful  propaga- 
tion will  vary  with  each  individual  case,  even  though  many  of  these 
movements  may  have  originated  in  the  same  group,  it  follows  that  the 
limits  within  which  a  given  sound-shift  has  been  accomplished  will 
rarely  coincide  with  the  limits  to  be  assigned  to  any  other  sound-shift; 
on  the  contrary,  the  various  areas  will  normally  overlap  in  every 
direction.  This  is  of  course  old  doctrine,  but  it  has  seemed  advisable 
to  summarize  it  here,  in  order  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  overlapping 
is  a  monster  which  will  be  met  at  every  turn  and  which  must  some- 
how be  faced  and  vanquished,  unless  indeed  in  our  sloth  we  are  con- 
tent to  abandon  phonology  to  the  devices  of  unreason. 
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It  must  not  be  supposed,  of  course,  that  the  numerous  ow-spellings 
of  cm-words  in  the  lists  below  are  always  or  even  usually  an  indication 
of  overlapping;  for  the  most  part  they  simply  reflect  the  sound- 
change  [au>ou].  In  some  cases,  however,  as  goal  OF  gaule,  jowl 
OE  ceafl,  the  present-day  forms  are  clearly  due  to  overlapping.  That 
is  to  say,  these  words  got  their  [ou]-forms  in  speech-groups  where  the 
first  element  of  au  was  early  rounded;  they  were  then  taken  over,  in 
their  new  form,  by  speech-groups  in  which  at  the  time  of  the  transfer 
no  such  rounding  had  as  yet  taken  place.  In  such  speech-groups,  of 
course,  our  words  would  belong  to  the  ou-,  not  to  the  cm-group,  and 
would  develop  further  accordingly.  Similarly,  the  not  infrequent 
ME  cm-spellings  of  cm-words  (see  below,  and  cf .  Knigge,  Die  Sprache 
des  Dichters  von  Sir  Gawain,  pp.  32  ff.  and  51)  in  many  cases  are  to 
be  interpreted  as  spellings  pure  and  simple,  i.e.,  as  au  had  come  to 
be  pronounced  with  a  rounded  first  element  it  might  be  used  to  repre- 
sent [ou]  wherever  this  diphthong  occurred.  Such  a  method  of  pro- 
cedure would  be  natural  enough  in  the  case  of  a  copyist  whose  au 
was  [ou],  while  his  diphthongal  ou  was  [o*u],  the  difference  between 
the  two  diphthongs  being  thus  merely  quantitative.  Such  a  quasi- 
spelling  reform  would  commend  itself  all  the  more  in  view  of  the 
established  use  of  ou  to  represent  an  entirely  different  sound,  viz., 
the  monophthong  [u*].  In  this  way  are  to  be  explained  most  of  the 
cm-forms  of  the  Scandinavian  cm-word  loans,  for  example;  the  his- 
tory of  the  Scandinavian  languages  themselves  shows  that  the  first 
element  of  the  diphthong  must  have  been  rounded  at  a  very  early 
period.  All  this  is  not  to  argue  that  these  cm-spellings  are  useless  for 
historical  purposes.  Luick  is  probably  wrong  when  he  supposes 
them  (Unters.  §  105)  to  represent  a  limited  ME  unrounding;  as  he 
himself  points  out  (loc.  cit.).  this  unrounding,  if  it  occurred  at  all 
left  no  traces  in  the  modern  dialects.  The  spellings  do  indicate, 
though,  that  au  had  come  to  be  pronounced  with  a  rounded  first 
element,  and  so  confirm  neatly  enough  the  other  evidence  pointing  in 
the  same  direction. 

At  the  same  time  such  words  as  daughter  OE  dohtor,  jaw  OF  joe, 
paw  OF  poe  are  clear  cases  of  true  overlapping,  and  that  in  a  direction 
just  opposite  to  the  direction  taken  in  the  overlapping  discussed 
above  (in  jowl  etc.).    The  jowl-type  of  overlapping  has  never  before 
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been  noted,  so  there  are  no  explanations  to  refute.  The  existence  of 
the  other  type,  however,  has  long  been  recognized,  although  hereto- 
fore it  has  been  thought  to  be  confined  to  words  of  the  daughter-group 
(including  brought,  thought,  etc.),  such  words  as  jaw,  paw,  vault,  being 
either  ignored  altogether  or  listed  as  anomalous  (so  Ekwall,  op.  cit., 
p.  28;  but  see  Jespersen,  op.  cit.,  I,  3.  96  for  an  attempted  explanation 
of  paw).  As  to  the  ought-words,  Ekwall  (op.  cit.,  §  90)  supposes  actual 
ME  unrounding  of  the  first  element,  giving  [au],  which  then  underwent 
the  same  development  as  ME  au  in  general.  In  the  case  of  daughter 
at  least,  this  theory  is  apparently  supported  by  the  spelling,  and  by 
Modern  English  dialectal  forms  such  as  dafter.  It  may  be  agreed  at 
once  that  unrounding  of  the  first  element  of  the  ow-diphthong  is 
widespread  in  the  dialects  (see  the  numerous  forms  in  the  dialect 
table  below).  However,  as  Luick  (Joe.  cit.)  has  pointed  out,  this 
unrounding  occurred  in  the  modern  period,  not  in  ME,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  ought-words  were  exceptional  in  this 
respect.  It  is  much  more  plausible  to  suppose  rather  some  such 
development  as  the  following:  in  those  dialects  where  [x]  was  early 
lost,  the  development  was  [ouxt  >  out  >  o '  ut]  with  leveling  under  the 
long  <m-diphthong;  in  those  dialects  where  [x]  was  late  lost,  the  early 
lengthening  of  the  first  element  of  the  diphthong  was  prevented  by 
the  consonant  combination,  and  the  diphthong  was  leveled  under 
ME  au  after  the  eventual  loss  of  the  spirant,  by  which  time  the  first 
element  of  au  had  become  rounded;  finally,  in  those  dialects  where 
[x]  was  retained,  or  became  [f],  the  first  element  of  the  diphthong  in 
many  speech-groups  underwent  unrounding  and  the  subsequent 
development  in  these  speech-groups  was  parallel  to  that  of  draught. 
Certainly  the  retention  of  the  ow-spelling  in  most  words  of  the  group 
strengthens  the  argument  that  here  no  actual  sound-change  [ou>au] 
occurred.  Even  if  every  word  of  the  group  had  developed  an  au- 
spelling,  however,  this  would  prove  only  that  leveling  had  taken  place, 
and  our  other  evidence  shows  conclusively  that  this  leveling  was  under 
[ou],  not  [au].  As  to  jaw,  paw,  etc.,  the  matter  is  in  reality  simple 
enough.  The  words  themselves  in  their  present  form  came  into  the 
standard  dialect  from  speech-groups  where  the  ME  ow-diphthong 
remained  in  one  of  the  stages  [ou,  o'].  This  would  of  course  include 
dialects  in  which  the  first  element  of  the  diphthong,  still  round  in  ME, 
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underwent  unrounding  in  Modern  English  times.  A  glance  at  the 
dialect  table  below  reveals  the  great  extent  of  the  speech-area  from 
which  such  forms  could  be  drawn.  The  spelling  with  -aw  is  simply 
a  conventional  representation  of  [ou>o*]  in  the  standard  dialect. 

In  the  lists  below  the  forms  and  examples  given  are  from  the  NED 
unless  their  source  is  otherwise  indicated.  No  West  Scandinavian 
ait-words  are  included;  for  such  words  see  Bjorkman,  op.  tit.,  pp.  68  ff. 
I  may  add,  however,  the  following:  boke  'to  poke'  ON  bauka  'to 
rummage';  taw  'line  from  which  the  players  shoot  in  the  game  of 
marbles'  (note  the  phrase  knuckle  down  to  your  taw,  whence  taw 
developed  the  meaning  'marble  with  which  the  player  shoots'  and 
finally  also  came  to  mean  'a  game  played  with  taws'),  taw  'a  rootlet/ 
taw  'a  thong,  whip,  lash'  and  taws  'kind  of  whip' — all  from  ON  taug 
'string,  rope'  (but  see  below  in  the  ow-list).  The  notation  in  the 
dialect  table  was  taken  from  the  EDG,  without  change. 

list  i:  ou  for  au;  ol  for  al 

adamant:  adamaunt  1382  Wyclif,  Ezek.,  iii,  9,  etc.;  adamounde  1527  Whittin- 
ton,  Gramm. 

alb  'kind  of  robe'  OE  albe+F  aube:  nobe  1554  Mach.  62.  3  (Diehl,  Anglia, 
XXIX,  143,  note) 

alder  'kind  of  tree'  OE  alor,  aler:  olr  «1300  Wright,  Voc,  91;  oullers  1635 
Brereton,  Trav.  (1844),  149;  owlers  1676  Cotton,  Angler,  II  (1863),  240 
The  o  of  olr  cannot  phonetically  be  explained  except  as  representing  ou 
from  an  earlier  *au,  the  u  here  being  of  course  simply  the  w-glide  which  regu- 
larly developed  before  I. 

almond  OF  almande:  almaund(e,  almound(e  al300  Cursor  M.,  etc. 

altar:  owtter  1550-63  Mach.  42.  29  (Diehl,  loc.  ext.,  143) 

awe  ON  agi  (acc.  aga) :  owe  cl320  Seuyn  Sag.  (W.) 

awkward  ON  afug+O'E  -ward:  owkeward  14th-15th  cs. 

awl:  oules  cl386  Chaucer,  Sompn.  T.,  22 

balm  vb.  'to  embalm':  boumet  cl420  Anturs  Arth.,  XIV 

beaupers  'linen  fabric  used  for  flags'  F  Beaupreau  nom.  pr.:  bowpres  1592 

Wills  and  Inv.  N.C.,  II  (1860),  211 
beauty:  boutte  cl485  E.  E.  Misc.  (Warton),  10 
behalf:  beholue  15th  cy.  Rot.  Pari.  (Zachrisson  Eng.  Vow.,  81) 
bestr aught:  bestr ought  1586 

Bethnall:  bednowle  1600  Hensl.,  183,  22  (Diehl,  143) 
blancmange(r:  blowmanger  1530  Ortus  Voc. 
blandish:  bloundiss  al340  Hampole  Psalter,  xc,  13 
brawn  OF  braon,  braoun:  browne  cl460  Towneley  Myst.,  89 
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caddow  =  ca+daw:  cadaw  cl440  Promp.  Parv.,  57/2,  etc.;  cadowe  I.e.,  etc. 
cardinal:  carnowlle  Hensl.  193.  3  (Diehl,  143) 
cause:  couses  15th  cy.  Rymer,  IV,  4,  145  (Zach.,  82) 
chaffinch  OE  ceaf-\- finch:  chofinch  16th  cy. 

That  the  first  /  was  vocalized  to  u  is  rendered  probable  by  the  spelling 
chawfinch  1661  Morgan  Sph.  Gentry,  III,  V,  50.    The  subsequent  loss  of 
this  u  before  a  labial  is  of  course  regular  enough — see  chomberier,  etc.,  below. 
chamberer  OF  chamberier:  chomberier  1340  Ayerib.,  171 
champ  vb.:  chomp  cl645  Howell,  Lett.  (1650),  I,  20 

But  this  spelling  may  represent  a  shortening  of  the  already  smoothed  au. 
change:  chounge  1473  Warkw.,  Chron.,  11 
claurie  adj.  obs.  Her.  'of  one  color':  dowry  15th  cy. 

clauster  'cloister'  OE  clauster:  clowster  1549  Chron.  Grey  Friars  (1852),  58 
and  64 

But  this  form  may  go  back  to  OE  clustor. 
claw  OE  clawu:  clowes  cl386  Man  of  Law's  T.,  356,  etc. 
claw  vb.  (from  sb.) :  clowe  1377  Langl.,  P.  PI.  B.  Prol,  154,  etc. 
colne  'kind  of  coop':  1st  occ.  1538.    Note  in  NED:  cf.  cauna  in  Du  Cange 

as  var.  of  calma,  cauma  'thatched  hut.' 
command  vb.:  commound  15th  cy. 

commandment:  commowndment  1447-50  Sh.  137,  139  (Zach.,  82) 

cramp  sb.  OF  crampe:  crompe  1377  Langl.,  P.  PI.  B.,  xiii,  335:  croampe  1486 

Bk.  St.  Albans  B  viij  a 
crawl  ON  krafla:  crouland  al300  Cursor  M.  6612  (Gott.) 
dank  vb.:  downk{e  15th  cy.:  dounk  1552  Lyndesay  Monarche  6309 
danking  vbl.  sb.:  downkynge  al400  Morte  Arth.,  3248 

daub  vb.  OF  ctaoer:  doub  al450  ifri*.  de  Za  Tour  (1868),  31,  etc.;  do&e  1483 

Cath.  Angl.,  102,  etc. 
default:  defowts  1422-1509  PLs.  3,  JP,  631  (Zach.,  82) 
dolphin  OF  daulphin:  dolphyn  1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  II,  13,  etc.; 

doulphyn  1530  Palsgrave,  214/2 
drone  OE  dran:  drone  1483  CaiA.  Angl.,  109/2,  etc.;  drowne  1538  Starkey 

England,  I,  iii,  77 

The  development  was  as  follows:  dran>*draun>droun> drone  (cf.  loan 
below,  and  rone  'roe  of  a  fish '<rowm.  Icel.  hrogn). 
drone  vb.  (from  sb.) :  droun  1340-70  Alisaunder  985  (1st  occ.) 
falchion  OF  fauchon:  fouchon  15th  cy. 

/after  vb.  OF  faultre  'felt'  (?):  folter  1531  Elyot,  GW,  I,  xvii,  etc. 
falter  vb.  OF  fautrer  'strike,  beat':  foulter  1649  Blithe,  Eng.  Improv.  Impr. 
(1652),  182 

fand  OE  fandian  'to  test':  /awnd  al400  Morte  Ar£/&.  656;  found  cl420 

Pallad.  on  Husb.,  I,  1137,  etc.;  /oowd  15th  cy. 
flame  OF  flambe:  fiome  15th  cy. 
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flow  sb.  Sc.  =  flaw  'detached  piece  of  something'  ON  flaga 
flowte  sb.  obs.  'flute'  OF  flaute:  cl384  Chaucer,  H.  Fame,  III,  133,  etc. 
gale,  gaul  'bog-myrtle'  OE  gagel:  goul,  golle  1568  Turner,  Herbal,  III,  47 
gauster  vb.  dial,  'to  boast'  ME  galstre  'to  cry  out':  gowster  (no  date  or 

examples  given) 
Gloucester:  early  form  Gleawecastre 

goal  F  gaule  'stick,  pole':  gol  cl315  Shoreham,  145;  gole  1531  Elyot,  Gov.,  Ill, 
xx  (1534),  224a,  etc.;  oowte  1538  Dz'cf.,  Mela.;  goale  al628  Preston, 
Breastpl.  Love  (1631),  163,  etc. 

The  NED  rejects  this  etymology,  partly,  at  least,  on  account  of  the 
Shoreham  rime  with  yhol.  As  it  thus  becomes  necessary,  however,  to  derive 
the  word  from  an  unrecorded  OE  *gal,  the  rejection  strikes  me  as  a  rather 
arbitrary  one,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  rime  which  is  the  source 
of  the  trouble  can  be  explained  in  several  ways  on  the  basis  of  goal  having 
been,  originally,  an  aw-word.  It  is,  for  example,  possible  enough  (even 
likely,  indeed)  that  an  w-glide  had  developed  before  the  I  of  the  Shoreham 
yhol,  and  that  in  the  dialect  under  consideration  the  first  element  of  the  ME 
o^diphthong  had  already  been  lengthened,  or  was  beginning  to  be  lengthened. 
Under  these  conditions  the  rime  would  of  course  be  an  excellent  one.  The 
ow-diphthong  implicit  in  the  spelling  gol  I  derive,  then,  from  an  earlier  au; 
as  the  confusion  between  the  two  diphthongs  goes  back  to  1220  (see  s.v. 
navel  below)  the  early  date  of  the  rounding  and  lengthening  in  this  particular 
word  need  not  surprise  us. 

Graby  ON  *Greidabijr:  Groby  1483  Cal.  Inq.  (Lindkvist  ME  Place-Names  54) 
The  development  was  as  follows:  Gratheby  (occurs  in  Rot.H.)  > *Grath- 
by  >  *Grauby  >  *Grouby  >  Groby.  For  the  vocalization  of  d  cf .  mawk  '  maggot ' 
ON  madkr;  the  15th  cy.  spelling  awsk  (NED)  for  ask  'newt'  OE  adexe; 
the  spelling  our  Cursor  M.  19523-5  (Edinb.)  for  other  'or';  and  PE  dialectal 
rawmouse  'bat'  OE  hreademus. 

gramercy  OF  grant  merci:  gromercy  13.  .    Coer  de  L.  1371,  etc. 

The  o  here  may  be  due  to  weak  stress,  as  Professor  Jespersen  points  out 
to  me  (orally). 

grant  vb.  AN  graunter:  grownte  15th  cy. 

halberd,  halbert  OF  halebard:  -ol-  1567  Turberv.   Poems  in  Chalmers,  Eng. 

Poets,  II,  588/2,  etc.;  -out-  1630  Wadsworth,  Pilgr.,  viii.  89 
halberdier  OF  halebardier:  -ol-  1589  PasquiVs  Ret.  Bb,  etc. 
hambargh  'collar  of  a  draught-horse':  -owm-  cl746  J.  Collier  (Tim  Bobbin) 

Lane.  Dial  Wks.  (1862),  52,  etc. 
jaunce  vb.  'to  make  (a  horse)  prance '  = jounce  vb.  'to  jolt' 

The  present  pronunciation  of  jounce  with  [au]  is  probably  a  sp.-pr.,  on 
the  analogy  of  bounce,  etc.    Cf .  also  prowl, 
jowl  OE  ceafl  'jaw' 
lamp  F  lampe:  lompe  14th  cy. 
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land  sb.:  launde  1208  Rot.  Chart.  (1837),  184/1;  loond  (with  o  for  u  before 

nf)  1382  Wyclif,  Gen.  xxi,  33 
laud  vb.  Lat.  laudo  'praise':  loud  cl440  Bone  Flor.,  1883 
loan  sb.  Sc.  and  dial.  OE  lane  'lane':  lone  1362  Langl.,  P.  PL  A.,  II,  192,  etc. 

The  development  was  as  follows:  lane >*laune>*loune> lone  (loan); 
for  parallels  see  under  drone  above. 

malm  adj.  dial,  'mellow,  soft'  OE  mealm:  moam,  maum  1691  Ray,  N.  Cy. 
Words  (EDS). 

malmeny  'dish  in  the  old  cookery':  momene  cl420  Liber  Cocorum  (1862)  26 

maumet  OF  mahumet  'idol':  mowmet(te  15th  cy. 

navel  OE  nafela:  noule,  etc.,  cl220  Bestiary  561,  etc. 

paunch  ONF  panche:  pownche  cl430  Two  Cookery-bks.  7 

pewter  OF  peau(l)tre,  etc.:  peauter  15th-17th  cs.;  powter  1422-1509  PLs  MP 

429  (Zach.,  82) 
rascal:  rascolds  1592  Wyrley  Armorie  123 

realm  'kingdom'  OF  reaume:  reaume,  etc.  cl290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I,  114/276, 

etc.;  reome  14th  cy. 
romance  OF  romans:  romounce  15th  cy. 
sand  OE  sand  'message':  sound{e),  sownde  15th  cy. 

sandesman  'envoy':  soundisman  14th  cy.;  soundismen  cl400  DesJr.  7Yoy. 
XXI,  8866 

sausage:  soulsage  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert,  Trav.,  183 

saw  vb.  from  saw  sb.  OE  *sagu:  strong  pa.  pple.  sowen  1483  Caxton,  Golden 
Leg.,  248/2 

scald  ONF  escalder:  scold  1340  Ayenb.,  66,  etc. 

spaZi  adj.  'brittle'  (of  wood)  Du  spafte  'to  split':  spolt  1787  Grose  Prov. 

Gloss,  s.v.  Spolt;  spoult  1787  in  East  Anglian  glossaries 
spaul  'shoulder'  OF  espalle:  spole  al723  in  Child  Ballads,  III,  342/1 
stallion  OF  estalon:  stolon  cl440  Pallad.  on  Husb.,  IV,  802:  staulandes  1541 

Act  33,  Hen.  VIII,  C  5 
strand  sb.:  straunde  1208  Rot.  Chart.  (1837),  184/1;  strounde  1544  Betham, 

Precepts  War,  I,  Hi  D.j.b. 
stranger:  strounger  15th  cy. 

Maw  vb.  OE  pawian:  thow  cl384  Chaucer,  H.  Fame,  III,  53,  etc. 
thaw  sb.  (from  vb.):  thow(e)  1412-20  Lydg.  Chron.  Troy,  II,  5079,  etc. 
throll  sb.  obs.  'breathing  hole' <*thrall<Hharl<therl,  variant  of  thirl  OE 
pyrel:  therl  cl300  Cursor  M.,  528,  etc.;  throll  cl430  2?&.  Hawkyng  in 
I,  301,  etc. 

tole,  toll  vb.  'to  decoy,  to  pull  a  bell'  ME  tollen<Hallen:  1st  occ.  cl220 
Bestiary  545  in  0.i?.  Misc.  17 

The  nil-grade  of  the  root  vowel  is  represented  by  OE  -tyllan  (in  fortyllan 
'to  seduce')  ME  tillen,  the  o-grade  by  ME  tollen,  the  e-grade  by  Du,  WFries, 
etc.,  tillan  'to  raise,  lift  up,  take  up.'    The  ME  w-form,  which  first  appears 
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cl386  Chaucer  Reeve's  T.,  214  (where  it  rimes  with  fulle  'full'),  may  be 

compared  with  dull  OE  dol,  *dyl    For  meanings  cf .  ON  bregma. 

trawl  'kind  of  fishing-net'  MDu  traghel  'drag-net':  troul  17th  cy.;  trowl 

18th-19th  cs. 
trawl-net:  trollnet  1558 

vaward  '  vanguard '<vau(m)ward:  voward  1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls),  VII, 
241,  etc. 

list  ii :  au  for  ou;  al  for  ol 

blindfold  vb.  OE  blind-fyllan  (pa.  pple.  -fyld  -fuld  -fold):  blindfallunge  a  1225 

Ancr.  R.,  96;  yblyndf ailed  14th  cy. 
bolk  vb.  obs.  'to  vomit'  ME  bolken:  balk  al535  More,  Wks.,  1360 
bolking  vbl.  sb.  obs.  'vomiting':  balkynge  1519  Horman  Vulg.  326 
bowel  sb.  OF  boel:  bawelly  15th  cy. 

bowline  OE  -boga  'bent  line' -{-line  (app.  not  phonetically  connected  with 
bow  'fore-end  of  a  ship'):  bawe-lyne  cl325  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  C.  104 
Jespersen  (Gramm.,  I,  3.  624)  assumes  a  ME  long  open  o  in  words  of  this 
type,  explaining  the  lengthening  (3.  62)  as  due  to  the  general  ME  tendency 
to  lengthen  short  vowels  in  open  syllables.  But  this  hypothesis  not  only 
fails  to  account  for  the  long  open  o  of  folk,  mould,  etc.,  but  also  is  rendered 
improbable,  even  for  the  group  of  words  to  which  its  application  is  limited, 
by  the  fact  that  no  corresponding  lengthening  of  a  (as  in  draw,  maw)  took 
place,  and  by  the  cm-spelling  above. 

brawde  vb.  obs.  OE  brogden  pa.  part,  of  bregdan  'to  jerk':  from  1483 
brawl  sb.  ' ruffian '< brothel  'a  good-for-nothing':  browle  cl440  York  Myst., 
XVI,  38  (1st  occ.  of  word) 

For  the  vocalization  of  3  to  u  cf.  above  s.v.  Graby 
brawl  vb.  (from  brawl  sb.  or  broil  'brat'  q.v.):  broiled  1660  Engl.  Monarchy 
Freest  State  7 

broil  'brat'  (doublet  of  brawl  sb.):  brawl  1575  J.  Still,  Gamm.  Gurton,  II,  ii 
brought  pret.  OE  brohte:  braught  in  Spenser 
browden  pa.  part,  of  OE  brogden:  brawden  14th  cy. 

chough  ME  choge  'kind  of  crow':  chaughes  1646  Sir  T.  Browne,  Pseud.  Ep.t 
VI,  x 

coe  sb.  'a  disease  in  sheep'  OE  cohu,  co^e  'disease,  pestilence':  caw  1807 
Vancouver  Agric.  Devon  (1813),  218 

For  the  vocalization  of  d  to  u  cf .  brawl,  broil  and  see  above  s.v.  Graby. 
coe  vb.  'to  give  (sheep)  the  coe'  (from  sb.):  caud  pa.  part.  1746  Exmoor 

Scolding  (EDS)  Gloss.;  cawed  pa.  part.  1884  Blackw.  Mag.  Nov.,  636/2 
cope  vb.  OF  colper  'to  strike':  caupit  cl400  Destr.  Troy  6486  and  7775 
cough  sb.  (from  vb.) :  caughe  al400  Chester  PL  (Shaks.  Soc),  I,  119 
coup  sb.  Sc.  OF  colp  'a  blow':  caupe  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  1237;  kaupe  ibid. 

10890 

coup  vb.  Sc.  (  =  cope  vb.) :  caupe  15th  cy. 
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crowl  vb.  F  crouler  'to  quake,  to  fall  heavily': 

1)  in  the  meaning  '  shiver '  (1st  occ.  cl300):  crawl  Confess.  Friv.  Girl 
161,  etc. 

2)  in  the  meaning  'rumble'  (1st  occ.  1519) :  crawle  cl575  J.  Still,  Gamm. 
Gurton,  II,  i 

daughter  OE  dohtor:  dahtor  1531  W.  Babe  in  Wells  Wills  (1890),  114;  dafter 
1532  T.  Budd,  ibid.  (1890),  183:  daughter  1539  Cranmer,  Matt.  ix.  18, 
etc. 

jallow  adj.  OE  falu:  falau  al300  Cursor  M.,  1263  (Cott.) 
follow  vb.  OE  folgian:  folaw{e  15th  cy. 

four  OEfeower:  fawre  13.    E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  938;  faure  ibid.,  1683 

gallows  OE  galga:  galawis  al400-50  Alexander  1813 

holt  'wood'  OE  holt:  halte  15th  cy. 

faw  earlier  jow(e  OF  joe  'cheek' 

low{e  ON  loge:  'flame' :  lawhe  14th  cy. ;  lawe  15th  cy. 

low  vb.  ON  loga  'to  flame':  law  al400-50  Alexander  226 

mow  'a  grimace'  OF  moe:  mawe  al400-50  Alexander  4728 

overthwart  adv.  'crosswise'  o?;er+ON  ptfer£:  ourthuert,  etc.    13.  .    Cursor  M.f 

12084  (Cott.),  etc.;  awrthwert  15th  cy.;  awthwert  adj.  cl400  Z)es£r, 

2Yo?/ 1960 
paw  earlier  powe  OF  poe 

pett  (pi7£,  pwZO  sb.  (from  vb.,  q.v.) :  pott  (from  i*-form)  cl610  ms.  Bodl.  30  If. 

246,  etc.;  palt  (from  o-form)  1625  Purchas,  Pilgrims,  II,  VI,  vi,  887,  etc. 
pelt  (pilt,  pult)  vb.  Lat.  pulto  'beat,  strike':  palt  a 1380  Cristene  mon  and  Jew 

99  in  Min.  P.  Vernon  ms.  487,  etc.  (the  form  pault  occurs  in  the  16th  cy.; 

the  cm-spelling  does  not  indicate  any  change  in  pronunciation);  pott 

1649  Blithe,  Eng.  Improv.  Impr.  (1653),  179,  etc. 
poltroon  F  poltron:  poltroon  17th-19th  cs. 

In  its  present  form  (with  stressed  ultima  and  short  penult  vowel)  pol- 
troon represents  a  reborrowing  from  French.    The  oldest  form  of  the  word, 
pultrowne  (al529  Skelton  Howe  the  douty  Dk.  of  Albany  170,  etc.),  with 
stressed  penult,  would  normally  give  a  long  ow-diphthong. 
poustie  'power'  OF  poestS:  pausty  al300  Cursor  M.,  4317  (Fairf.),  etc. 
prowl  vb.  ME  prollen:  pralle  cl460  J.  Russell,  Bk.  Nurture,  280 
rainbow:  reynebawe  1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls),  I,  337 
Roland  OF  Roland:  Rauland  14th  cy. 

sawdee  (1st  occ.  cl500  Melusine  148)  OF  soudee  'soldiers'  pay' 

scrawl  'young  of  dog-crab'  OF  escroelle:  'river-shrimp' 

scroll  OF  escroele:  scroll  al600  Flodden  F.,  iv  (1664),  32;  scrawl  18th  cy. 

scrow  OF  escroe  'strip  of  parchment':  skraw  15th  cy. 

sew  OE  seowian:  sawe  15th  cy.;  saude,  sawede  15th  cy.;  sawyng  15th  cy. 

sewer:  sawer  15th  cy. 

shaul  sb.  dial,  'shovel  used  in  winnowing  corn'  OE  scofl  'shovel' 
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sold  'pay'  OF  soulde:  sawd(e  1402  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls),  II,  94,e  tc. 
soldan  'sultan'  OF  soldan:  saudan,  etc.,  13.  .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.,  1323,  etc. 
sought:  saught  16th-17th  cs. 
taut  ME  tought:  taught  15th-19th  cs. 
taw  sb.  ON  tog  'rope,  cable,  cord'-f-ON  taug  'string,  rope' 
thole  'pin,  peg'  OE Pol:  thauel  1857  P.  Colquhoun,  Comp.  Oarsman's  Guide, 
29 

tovet  'measure  of  half  a  bushel'  =  toll-fat  (1st  occ.  in  Latinized  form  tolfata 
1222  J.  Thorpe  Registrum  Roffense  (1769),  369,  xvj):  talvett  1629  ms. 
Acc.  St.  John's  Hosp.  Canterb.;  tavort  19th  cy. 

tow  'fibre,'  etc.,  OE  tow-:  tawe  15th-16th  cs. 

tow  vb.  OE  togian:  taw  1562  J.  Shute  tr.  Cambini's  Turk.  Wars,  346,  etc. 
tow  sb.  (from  vb.):  tawe  1622  R.  Hawkins,  Voy.  S.  Sea  (1847),  226 
vault  sb.  earlier  voute  OF  volte 
vault  vb.  earlier  voute  OF  volter 

wolcne  'welkin'  OE  wolcn:  walkne  cl250  Gen.  &  Ex.  103, 136, 161  (Stratman) 

LIST  Hi:  WORDS  OF  UNKNOWN  ORIGIN 

alp  'bullfinch':  oupe  1591  Percivall  Sp.  Diet.:  owpe  1599  Minsheu;  nope 

1678  Ray  Ornith.  Willughby  247 
chaun=chone  'a  gap';  cf.  chame,  chaum  'a  crack' 
dalk,  dawk  =  doke,  dolk  'a  hollow,  a  depression' 
dauk=dowk  'term  used  in  mining' 
gault=golt  'argillaceous  strata'  (1st  occ.  1575) 

gaum  vb.  'to  smear  with  a  sticky  substance':  gome  sb.  'cart-wheel  grease' 
shault=sholt  'a  cur' 
spaught,  spaut,  spowte  'a  lad' 

Kemp  Malone 
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